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Safety Experts in Drive to Cut Shipyard Accidents 


The U.S. Department of Labor is cooperating with the Navy and the 
Varitime Commission to reduce disabling shipyard accidents that are taking 
a heary toll of workers. lts committee of safety experts is giving special 
assistance to shipyard operators in implementing accident prevention 
programs. 

In the Navy yards, where for years there has been a comprehensive 
safety program, the accident rate is only about half the rate found where 
ships are being built under private operation for the two agencies, according 
to Labor Department figures. 

Disabling injuries in the privately operated yards involve a time loss of 
1,368,000 working days annually, the figures show, with 32 such injuries per 
million employee-hours worked. Unsafe work practices were indicated in 
about 90 percent of the reported injuries and twice as many resulted from 
falling, sliding or flying objects as from falls from decks or scaffolding or 
faulty methods of lifting. Unsuitable clothing was identified as the most 


frequently recurring unsafe working condition. 
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Offer Training Courses for Technical War Jobs 


“Industry itself is responsible for not having 
more women trained in the sciences. During the 
last war we worked hard to get women interested in 
chemistry but when those girls came out of college 
the war was over. Would industry take them? 
Only as editors or librarians or teachers. The 
industrial field was closed and has been kept 
closed.” This statement by Miss Bertha Nien- 
burg, Assistant Director of the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, explains the shortage of 
women with technical training. As at the produe- 
tion level, so at the scientifie level, men have been 
drained away and women must fill their places 

Training women to meet the needs as rapidly 
as possible is being planned in realistic fashion. 
With the cooperation of the Bureau of Training 
of W. M. C. and the U.S. Office of Edueation, 
some 200 colleges and universities in all parts of 
the country are offering, tuition free, short-term 
courses under the Engineering, Seience, and 
Management War Training program to women 
as well as men. More than nine-tenths of these 
courses are part-time, given outside working hours 
for the benefit of workers seeking to prepare them- 
selves for positions of greater responsibility and 
usefulness. The typical full-time course com- 
prises from 400 to 800 hours of intensive class and 
laboratory work. Such courses are mtended pri- 
marily to fit these with little or no technical edu- 
cation or experience for work as assistants in 
laboratories, drafting rooms, engineering depart- 
ments, and accounting and personnel offices. 
Nation-wide needs for certain types of training 
have been discovered and quite standardized 
courses designed to meet them. Some of these 
courses were offered simultaneously in different 
States. 

Over 138,000 women had enrolled (including 
reenrollments) in E. 8. M. W. T. courses, about 
a seventh of all such students, from October 1940 
to March 1943. They were divided as follows: 
Engineering 89,000, production supervision 43,000, 
chemistry 5,200, physics 1,100. Details for cumu- 
lative enrollment are available through February 
28, 1943. Women who had enrolled in various 
branches of engineering were, in round numbers, 
general engineering 31,000, mechanical 10,600, 
acronautical 9,300, electrical 8,200, industrial 
5,400, civil 4,800, basic science for engineers 
2,900, all other 5,600. The one type of course 
taken by the largest number of women was 
engineering drawing and descriptive geometry, 
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nearly 27,000. Just over 12,000 women enrolled 
for inspecting and testing, 6,200 for fundamentals, 
in various engineering fields. There were 7,200 
enrolled in communications courses in electrical 
engineering, most of them, no doubt, for radio 
work. In the civil engineering group, 4,100 
women enrolled for surveying and map making. 
The enrollment in these specific classes reflects 
in general the chief demands for women in 
technical work. 

The supply of persons who have had 2 or more 
vears of training in mathematics is diminishing 
rapidly. Beeause such training is an indispen- 
sable prerequisite to college-level work in en- 
gineering, E. S. M. W. T. has found it necessary 
to establish a qualifying course in mathematics. 
The course is intended to meet deficiencies in 
high-school training of women and older men 
who might otherwise succeed in engineering 
COUTSeS, 

A number of companies have set up special 
training courses for carefully selected women and 
are paying all expenses and a salary while learning. 
A group of nearly 90 girls known as the “R.C. A. 
engineering cadets,” recruited from 45 colleges in 
IS States and the Radio Corporation of America’s 
own plants, have begun 10 months of intensive 
technical study at Purdue University. The 
course includes engineering mathematics, radio 
manufacturing processes, radio and cleetronic 
cireuits, electrical drafting, shop) practices, and 
radio theory. The program grew out of the need 
for tramed radio technicians. On graduation the 
cadets will be assigned to R. C. A.-Vietor’s 6 
plants to work with engineers and war-contraet 
executives, 

An apprentice-training program for college 
graduates, started several years ago by Grumman 
Aircraft Engimeering Corporation, was later open- 
ed to women as a shortage of men trainees became 
imminent. Though college women who have 
majored in mathematics, chemistry, or physics are 
preferred, those lacking these specific majors but 
ranking high in scholastic achievement, or with 
other valuable — professional experience, — are 
considered. 

The 6-month apprentice training course is 
broken into three major groups, each paid while 
learning: The first part is administered by the 
Engineering Department at Columbia University 
in a tuition-free, 9-week E.S. M. W. T. course 
entitled engineering aides. Next the girls enter a 
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4-week course at the Freeport State Aviation 
School. There they work with shop mechanics 
and take special courses in the various types of 
processes, and in principles of safety and good 
housekeeping as applied to thefactory. The last 
3 months are spent at the Grumman plant at 
Bethpage. Here work consists of first-hand shop 
experience supplemented by classroom instrue- 
tion. The apprentice spends at least L week in 
each key department followed by a month of 
specialization in one department. 

Other companies have similar training plans 
geared to their needs. Chance Vought Aircraft 
Division of United Aircraft Corporation set up 
a full vear’s college-level program in the elements 
of aeronautical engineering in cooperation with 
the New York University College of Engineering 
This is open to gitls who have completed their 
junior vear at college. The Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration has established courses in seven differ- 
ent colleges where girls with at least a vear and a 
half of college studies will get in 50 weeks the 
fundamentals of 2 years of college work. They 
will then go into exactly the same type of job as 
f-vear college graduates and will start in job 
training of about a vear’s duration The goal 
set is to train some SOO women. These women 
are not expected to replace men now holding jobs 
but to fill some of the first job assignments so 
that men can be promoted to more technical jobs 

Pratt & Whitney (aireraft engines), Hamilton 
Standard Propeller, and Goodyear Aircraft Cor- 
poration also have arranged scholarships for 
women. On the west coast, Boeing Aircraft Co 
and Consolidated Aircraft Corporation are pay- 
ing women’s expenses while taking a 3-month 
course in drafting and technical calculation at 
the School of Engineering at Oregon State Col- 
lege or Stanford University. General Motors 
Kastern Aireraft) Division has been operating a 
training program for women in cooperation with 
Rutgers University. The 12-week course in 
drafting includes fundamentals of drafting, some 
mathematics, mechanics, strength of materials, 
and aircraft terminology. College eraduates have 
been emploved not only from the current classes 
but from alumnae groups. A similar class was 
started in Detroit in cooperation with five General 
Motors plants there. This group was selected 
from high-school classes and given nothing but 
training in drafting. 

Many colleges are offering other special tech- 
nical courses for women to meet the needs of the 
Government or of industry. The University of 
Michigan this spring offered women a concen- 
trated 12-month course in’ petroleum geology 
designed to fit them for field work in the discov- 
ery programs of American oil companies. The 
number of women enrolled will depend on the 
number who are promised employment by the 
industry at the end of their training. A special 
l4-week course to tram women as engineering 
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aides to the Army Ordnance Department also was 
started this spring at the University of Michigan 
The women receive base pay of $120 a month plus 
overtime, and a subsistence allowance during 
traiming. — 

Cooper Union Engineering School, New York 
Citv, has adopted a new admission policy under 
which women may take an abbreviated college 
engineering course to fit them for specific jobs in 
industry. The curriculum, covering 2% years 
of study, has been divided into three blocks, each 
representing an important phase of engineering 
education-—-fundamental sciences, basic engineer- 
ing subjects, and specialized engineering studies 
A certificate will be issued to students leaving 
school at the end of any one of the three blocks 
Thus they may enter industry before completing 
the full requirements for the bachelor’s degree. 

The U.S. Weather Bureau in cooperation with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration has spon- 
sored 9-month courses in meteorology for women 
airplane pilots in the following institutions 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, California Institute of Tech- 
nology at Pasadena, University of California at 
Los Angeles, and New York University. Appli- 
cants must have, besides a pilot’s license, a vear 
of college physics and a year of college mathe- 
matics including calculus. The Government will 
pay the tuition and a maintenance allowance 
On graduation, the women may take an examina 
tion for jobs as junior meteorologists 

The Army Air Force began asking for women 
last summer who could qualify as instructors in 
radio— about 5,000 would be accepted in the four 
large “radio universities” operated by A. A. F 
The following requirements were set up: 6 months’ 
full time or 1 year’s nicht school experience teach 
ing radio; 6 months’ progressive technical experi- 
ence as radio operator or engineer; a bachelor’s 
degree in electrical engineering; a full year’s pro 
CTeSSLV eC technical expertence aus a radlo operator, 
a radio engineer, or in maintenance; an amateur’s 
license, a 6 month technical radio course, or a suc- 
cessfully completed defense training course in 
radio. Applicants who partially meet these 
exacting requirements might be accepted as junior 
instructors and given 3 months of intensive 
training. 

The Kansas City Art Institute planned a 1t- 
week training course last fall to enable students 
with an art background to make blueprints, paint 
charts, and so on. Other institutions also are 
equipped to give such training. 

Russell Sage College began an S-month emer- 
gency course in August 1942 in food administration, 
designed for women seeking nutrition jobs where 
full dietetic training is not needed. Four short 
courses were organized by Pennsylvania State 
College to train home economists for Government 
positions as food inspectors, assistant dietitians, 
Many of 


and supervisors in child-care centers. 
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the colleges and universities have included re- 
fresher courses for former home economists. 

In the spring of 1942, Stevens Institute, 
Hoboken, N. J., offered the first emergency train- 
ing course at college level to equip women for jobs 
as draftsmen, inspectors, supervisors, and engine 
testers. At about the same time, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology in Chicago began full-time 
E. S. M. W. T. courses exclusively for women in 
material inspection and testing, engineering draft- 
ing, and industrial chemistry. The courses ran 
40 hours a week for 12 weeks. Ohio State Uni- 
versity and University of California enrolled con- 
siderable numbers of women in E. 8. M. W. T. 


courses in drafting in the spring of 1942 and were 
umong the first to do so. Women entered en 
gineering courses at Princeton in the summer of 
1942. The work included photogrammetry and 
map making. In the fall, Drexel Institute of 
Technology and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
admitted women to engineering courses for the 
first tume. The University of Cincinnati opened 
its cooperative engineering course to women in 
the spring cf 1943, and in June the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute opened a 13-week course in 
engineering fundamentals for women high-school 


graduates with at least 2 vears of mathematics 


Selecting Women for Industrial Jobs 


The American war program must call more 
uud more women for service on the mdustrial 
labor front. The number of women at work 
increased by nearly 20 percent in the first year of 
active participation in the war. Further large 
additions will take place during 1943. Though 
many of the women needed in war production 
have had no factory experience, they are well 
suited for certain kinds of important work and 
are eager to give their best service. Such service 
is possible, however, only if they are placed in the 
jobs for which they are best fitted and are ad- 
vanced as they become ready for more difficult 
work. Haphazard hiring policies, like unsatis- 
factory conditions on the job, results m inefficient 
employees, excessive absenteeism, and higher 
labor turn-over. 

Reports from field representatives of the 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
show that some plants have had these difficulties 
Putting the right person in the right place at the 
start is a long step toward maximum output. 
Sincere interest in the employment of women and 
belief in their capabilities go far in developing a 
good program for the use of womanpower. 

The first move in a sound placement program 
for women is selecting, on the basis of job analysis, 
the jobs suitable for them. Job analysis reveals 
not only the skills required but the physical 
demands of tasks in terms of strength, posture, 
and exposure to hazards. In the process of such 
analysis, engineering changes may be indicated 
that will lessen the physical demand of the job 
and increase operating efficiency. 

Sizing up jobs for women also involves the ccn- 
sideration of factors in plant organization, such as 
degrees and types of responsibilities, attitudes of 
supervisors and fellow workers toward women, 
suitable plans for upgrading women workers, and 
adequate measures for protection of their health 
and safety. 

Hand in hand with the importance of selecting 
jobs suitable for women goes the selection of the 
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right woman for the particular job, a real problem 
with which industry must concern itself. Effec- 
tive plans for matching the woman to the job go 
far toward securing maximum production. In 
general, desirable steps in any well-rounded selec- 
tion program include: (1) Making sure the appli- 
cation blanks are adequate; (2) planning for a 
series of interviews; and (3) wherever possible 
providing tests specifically related to the job 
Every plant should have competent persons to 
conduct these hiring procedures. Good selection 
standards manned by competent personnel result 
in better adjusted and more efficient workers. 

The interview probably is the most important 
of the procedures employed in personnel selection. 
According to personnel authorities, it serves three 
basic functions: Securing information, giving infor- 
mation, and establishing friendly relations. These 
functions usually are performed in not one but a 
series of interviews, of which the most important 
general types are the preliminary, the selection, 
and the departmental. 

The success of the interview as a part of any 
selection program depends on the general com- 
petence of the interviewers. Recognition of this 
fact makes it imperative that the utmost consider- 
ation be given to the proper selection of the per- 
sons doing this work. It cannot be emphasized 
too frequently that the best results can be secured 
only when the interviewing at every stage is done 
by personnel that can give the woman inter- 
viewed confidence that they believe in women’s 
capabilities. 

A carefully drawn application blank goes far in 
simplifying the selection procedure. In a mini- 
mum of time it should furnish the interviewer with 
valuable information concerning the applicant 
Only information determined by job analysis to 
be relevant to the individual’s suitability for the 
job should be asked for. The answers should be 
checked for accuracy 

Tests must not be thought of as substitutes but 
only as aids to the procedures in a personnel- 
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They must be properly tuail- 
ored to the job, and administered and interpreted 
by competent personnel. 
points, tests should be particularly valuable at the 


selection program. 
If care is taken on these 


present time as aids in the recruitment of women 
workers for war production. 
women for war- 


For successful selection of 


industry jobs, the Women’s Bureau recommends: 


1. Prior to selecting women for the jobs, a 
careful analysis of the plant should be 
made to determine: 

a. Which jobs are suitable for women. 

b. Which jobs can be made suitable for 
women. 

c. What changes are necessary in con- 
ditions surrounding the job, as for 
example in height of seats or benches, 
in weight of machine parts or of 

products to be handled, in installa- 

tion of mechanical lifts, and so forth. 
who are to select women 


». The 


should have the following qualifications: 


persons 


a. Detailed knowledge of the jobs to be 
filled and of conditions in the plant. 

b. General knowledge of the types of 
work for which women ordinarily are 
fitted. 

c. Interest in women and belief in their 
capabilities. 

d. Competence in interpreting such tests 
us may be used in selecting women. 

¢«. Freedom from personal prejudices, 

and ability to inspire confidence in 
the job seeker. 

3. The procedures for selecting women should 
be carefully planned in advance, and may 
well include: 

a. Provision of simple and adequate 
application blanks. 

b. A series of interviews, with purposes 
us here described. 

prepared to fit the 


c. Tests rigidly 


specific job. 


City Building Construction Shows Increase 


The value of building construction started in 
urban areas during June exceeded $100,000,000, 
representing a gain of 2 percent over the value for 
the previous month and is the largest total since 
February. The value of Federal building con- 
struction contracts awarded during June was 9 
percent greater than in May and more than offset 
the slight decline in permit valuations for privately 
financed building construction. 


Valuations of new nonresidential buildings 
started during June increased 37 percent over 
May. Similarly, valuations for additions and 


repairs rose 23 percent. In contrast, valuations 
for new residential structures dropped 23 percent 
from May to June, principally as a result of the 
63 percent decrease in the value of public housing 
projects put under construction contract. Both 
new residential and new nonresidential privately 
financed building declined from the May total 


while additions, alterations, and repairs increased. 
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volume of building construction 


The 


started during June was 55 percent less than dur- 


dollar 
ing June 1942. Privately financed construction 
alone was only 20 percent less than in June 1942 
while the value of Federally financed construction 
contracts was reduced by almost three-fourths 
Although all classes of building construction, both 
Federal and private, shared in the decline, pri- 
vately financed new residential construction and 
additions, alterations, and repairs suffered rela- 
tively little with declines of 4 and 8 percent, 
respectively. 
One-half of all 
started during June was located in the 
North Central Coast 


areas of great war activity. Over half of all new 


urban building construction 
Kast 
and Pacific States, both 
construction, but only slightly over one-third of 
the value of additions, alterations, and repairs to 


existing structures were located in these States. 








Public Employment 


The effect of the employment ceilings of the 
Bureau of the Budget may be clearly seen in the 
increase of employment in the Federal executive 
service in June 1943 of only 16,000. Not con- 
sidering the post-Christmas declines occasioned by 
the release of temporary postal employees, this 
was the smallest gain since April 1940. Em- 
plovees in the regular Federal services eXECULLVE, 
legislative, and judicial totaled 3,116,000 at the 
end of June 1943 with 2,315,000, or 74 percent, in 
the War and Navy Departments and other war 
agencies. The total was 830,000 higher than in 
June 1942 and the war-ageney employment was 
892,000 higher 

In May 1943, women in full-time jobs in’ the 
Federal executive service amounted to 999,500, or 
35 percent of all full-time employees. In June 
1941, the last date prior to the war that data were 
available, women numbered 266,000 or 20 percent 
of all employees in the Federal executive service 
In May 1943, 54 percent of the women were in 
the War Department, 15 percent in the Navy 
Department, 1) percent in War-cmergency agen- 
cies (WPB, OPA, ete and 20 percent in other 
agencies. Over three-fifths of the full-time em- 
plovees of War-cInereeney agencies were Wormeb 
and two-fifths of those of the War Department 
Women constituted approximateiv a fourth of the 
full-time emplovees in the Navy Department and 
other agencies 

Although more workers were added on the con- 
struction of naval and other vessels and on public 
housing projects during June 1943, other types of 
construction projects financed wholly or partially 
from Federal funds, including nonresidential 
building, public roads, airport construction, and 
river, harbor, and flood control, required fewer 
workers and brought the employment on all 
Federally financed construction projects — to 


2,444,000, or 7,000 lower than in|’ May 1943. 


Personnel on these projects, however, was 407,000 
higher than in June a year ago 

The NYA and CCC were liquidated by legis 
lative action effective as of the end of June 1943, 
and no personnel reports were therefore received 
for June. Although all operations of the WPA 
in continental United States were abolished as of 
June 30, provision was made for the continuance 
of 40,000) project: workers in’ Puerto Rico and 
1000 in the Virgin Islands until November 
Most of the 42,400 WPA workers in June 1943 


were on these islands 


Employment and pay rolls in regular Federal 
services, construction, whi pbuilding and renai 
projects financed u holly ol partially from Fed 
eral) funds, and on other Federal prograies 
June 1933 


tPreliminary | 


Regular Federal services 








Executive 3, 106, SOO) S571, 922, 0OO 
War agencies 2,315,400 414, 552, 000 
Othe 791, 400 ‘ay, 2 OOU 

Legislative 6, 200 1, 500, 006 

Judicial » HOO 753, 000 

Construction, shipbuilding, and 
repair: 

Finaneed from regular Fed 
eral appropriations 2, 151, OOO 193. O96, OOO 

Publie housing 91, 300 15, 283, OOO 

War publie works 11, 500 1, 643, 000 

Reconstruction Finance Cor 
poration 209, TOO 10, 409, OOO 


Other Federal programs: 
National Youth Administra 
tion 
Work Projects Administra 
tion 
Civilian Conservation Corps 


1O0 


Data not available be use pI ra Vel 


Employment and Weekly Pay Rolls 


The total number of employees in nonagricul- 
tural establishments in June 1943 was 38,328,000, 
which was 1,663,000 more than a year ago, and 
about 66,000 more than in May. These figures 
do not include proprietors of unincorporated 
businesses, self-employed persons, unpaid family 
workers, domestics employed in’ private homes, 
public CMereeney emplovees, and personnel in the 
armed forces. The gain over the month reflects 
the addition of almost 100,000 workers to the 
manufacturing division and 62,000 to the trans- 
portation and public utilities division. The only 
sizeable decline, 99,000 employees, was in’ con- 
struction and was brought about by the comple- 
tion of many Federal construction contracts. 
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MANUFACTURING 

There were 13,778,000 wage earners emploved 
in all manufacturing industries. Nearly 8 million, 
or 58 percent, were in industries closely associated 
with the production of munitions generally the 
metal working industries, chemical, and rubber 
A year ago 51 percent of manufacturing wage 
earners were tn these industries. In June 1939 
the ratio was 36 percent. 

Among the durable-goods groups the largest 
increase over the month was in the transportation 
equipment group due to continued expansion in 
aircraft and shipbuilding. Among the nondurable 
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sizeable 


groups, only the food group showed a 
Seasonal 


increase in employment over the month. 
increases in canning, the beverage industries, 
baking, and slaughtering and meat packing 
raised employment in the food group to 951,000 a 
little more than 4 pereent above May. 

Weekly earnings in all manufacturing indus- 
tries averaged $43.08 in May 1943 as compared 
$42.48 in April 1943 and $35.82 in May 

The weekly earnings in both the durable 


with 
1942. 


abo, c 


and nondurable were |] 


April 1943. 
NONMANUFACTURING 

Both the anthracite and bituminous coal mining 
industries reported declines in employment in 
June due to the strike situation. Employment i 
both these industries was below the level in June 
1942. The total number of 
ploved in both coal mining industries in June was 
almost. 453,000. 


groups pereent 


Wage earners cm 


Iestimated number of wage earners and arerage weekly earnings in manufacturing industries by major industry 
Grou ps (adjusted to Bureau of Im ployment Security final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the 


second quarter o} 1942 


ALL MANUFACTURING 
Durable qoods 


Iron and steel and their products 
electrical machinery 
Machinery except electrical 
Transportation equiuipmer ! 
Automobiles 

Nonferrous metals and their products 
Lumber and timber basie products 
Furniture and finished limber products 
Stone, elayv and glass, and products 


except automobiles 


Vondurable qood 


Textile mill products and other fiber manufaetures 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
Leather and leather products 

Food and kindred products 

Tobacco manufactures 

Paper and allied products 

Printing, publishing and allied industries 
‘hemieals and allied products 

Produets of petroleum and coal 

Rubber products 

Miscellaneous industries 


[estimated number of Wade Carvers and arerade weekly earnings in selected nonmanutlactur nag in 


Anthracite mining 
Bituminous-coal mining 
Metalliferous mining 
Iron 
Copper 
Lead and zine 
Gold and silver 
Miscellaneous 
Hotels (including salaried employees 
Power laundries 
Dveing and cleaning 
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The Cost of Living in June 1943 


With other living costs relatively stable, a drop 
in fresh vegetable and butter prices cut the cost 
of living for city workers by 0.2 percent in the 
month ending June 15—the first month to show 
a reduction since a year before Pearl Harbor. 
This small decrease compares with increases of 
0.8 percent over the previous month. 1.1 percent 
for the month ending April 15, and 1.5 percent 
for the month ending March 15. 

In mid-June, the cost of living index stood at 
124.8 percent of the 1935-39 average, 23.8 per- 
cent above January 1941, base date of the “Little 
Steel” formula and 7.6 percent above May 1942, 
when the OPA initiated retail price control. Food 
prices, nowever, are 45 percent above January 
1941 and over 16 percent above the May 1942 
level. 

Led by potatoes, which dropped 9 percent, 
against a usual slight rise at this time of the 
vear, fresh vegetables showed more-than-seasonal 
declines of 8 to 13° percent from their previous 
abnormal levels as new crops came onto the mar- 
ket and as victory gardens began to produce. 
Butter dropped about 5 cents a pound to a na- 
tional average of 50% cents a pound under the 
subsidy program. Butter and potatoes together 


make up about 9 percent of the cost of food and 
about 4 percent of the total cost of living in the 
monthly index compiled by the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics. 

Victory gardens will affeet the level of the cost 
of living index only as they lower commercial 
prices; no account can be taken in the index of the 
drop in food costs during the summer for many 
millions of families who grow their own vegetables. 
The index cannot reflect the added effort and in- 
convenience of wartime living, but it is designed 
tO measure changes in retail prices of goods and 
services currently purchased by families of city 
wage earners and clerical workers. 

Food prices as a whole, making up over 40 per- 
cent of the index, declined 0.8 percent because of 
lower prices for fresh vegetables and butter 
Prices of canned fruits and vegetables declined 0.5 
percent as OPA established local dollar and cents 
ceilings in many large cities in May. Eggs, 
apples, and oranges showed the chief increases 
because of seasonal reductions in supply. Prices 
of meats were generally unchanged, slight in- 
creases for beef, lamb, and fish being balanced by 
slight decreases for pork and chickens. Most 
eosts making up the other 60 pereent of the index 
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remained fairly stable. Declines ranging from 
less than 1 percent to almost 12 percent were 
reported for rayon hose, while there were increases 
in the cost of cotton underwear and pajamas 
because of the disappearance of lower-priced lines. 
Prices of summer clothing were higher than last 
June. Men’s shirts made in accordance with 
WPB limitation orders came onto the market 
slightly below the May price. 

Miscellaneous goods and _ services, such as 
medical care, movies, and beauty and_barber- 
shop services, continued to increase. Cost of 
automobile coliision insurance was reduced be- 
cause of the increasing ace of cars on the road. 

Housefurnishings, fuel prices, and gas and elec- 
tricity rates were generally stable, and rents were 
reported practically unchanged from the March 
levels. 


Cost of living in 21 Large Cities 


Percent of change from 
Index as 0 
June 15 
1943 May 15, June 15, Ang. 15, 
1935-39 = 1943 to 1942 to 1939 to 
June 15, June 15, June 15, 
1945 1943 1943 


Average: Large 
cities 


North Atlantic: 
Boston 
Buffalo 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 
Savannah 
Washington, D.C 

North Central 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 

South Central: 
Birmingham 
Houston 

Western: 
Denver 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
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